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Notes. 
THE BOMBAY REGIMENT, 1662-5. 


Tue writer is indebted to Mr. Salisbury 
of the Public Record Office for drawing his 
attention to the Pay Lists and Muster Rolls 
of the Bombay Regiment (Colonial Corre- 
spondence, East Indies, bundles 5 and 6). 

hey have a special interest, as they record 
the levying, embarkation, and payment of 
the officers appointed to the four English 
companies of foot sent to Bombay, in the 
spring of 1662, to garrison that island, pe 
of the do of Charles II.’s queen. These 
the nucleus of the co 
known in the days of John Company as the 
ist Bombay Euro Regiment of Foot, 
which was, in 1863, brought into the British 
Line as the 103rd (Royal Bombay Fusiliers).* 
When the Territorial system was introduced 
into the British Army in 1881, the 103rd 
Foot became the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers. 


* The ‘Records’ of. this corps were published 
about thirty Pines ago, but are most meagre as 
0 


regards th 
Bombay Regim 


rmation and early history of the 


ent. 


Ellison—Searle or Serle of Epping—De St. Philibert, 8—. 


The four new companies were commanded 
respectively by Sir Abraham Shipman, Kt., 
who been appointed Governor of 
Bombay; Col. John Hungerford; Capt. 
John Shipman; and Capt. Charles Povey. 
Each company had a lieutenant, ensign, 
two sergeants, three corporals, two drummers 
and a hundred privates. From the MS. 
dated “ London, Feb., 1661 [1661/2], and 
headed ‘Monies disburst for his Majtie: 
Acct by mee Sir Abraham Shipman, Knt., 
for y* 6 icon of y* following officers and 
soldiers for y® Island of Bombay in East 
India,” it appears that each of the aforesaid 
captains received 100/. for levying one 
hundred men. John Shipman’s compan 
was mustered on 2 Feb., 1661/2, when it 
consisted of only half its strength; but at 


P-| the second muster, on 7 March following, 


it was complete. Povey’s company was 
mustered on 4 Feb., 1661/2, being then at 
its full strength. The two remaining com- 

anies were mustered on 11 March. All 

our companies were paid their arrears on 

the last-named date, and at the same time 
received advance pay up to 6 April, when 
they embarked on bo the Earl of Marl- 
borough’s fleet for Bombay. From Sir A. 
Shipman’s well-kept accounts it appears 
that he, as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, received 2/. per diem. Col. Hunger- 
ford got 12s. r diem*; while the other 
two captains 8s. a day each. Under 
date of 6 April, 1662, Sir A. Shipman gives 
this entry :— 

**Paid to all y® officers fower months advance, 
commencing from 6th Aprill, at which tyme they 
went aboard shipp, till y* 27th July following.” 
The pay per day was at this rate: lieutenant, 
4s. ; i 3s.; sergeant, ls. 6d.; cor- 

ral, drummer, ls.; private, 9d. 
Shipman’s subalterns were Lieut. 
Price and Ensign Thomas Fowlkes; John 
Shipman’s were Lieut. John Cole and Ensign 
Squire; Povey’s were Lieut. Forster and 
Ensign John Thorne; MHungerford’s were 
Lieut. ing and Ensign Garth. In 
addition to the four companies of infantry 
sent to Bombay, a small detail of artillery 
formed a part of each company. A surgeon, 
surgeon’s mate, provost-marshal, store- 


* The amount is torn off in the MS., but as Col. 
Hungerford received 15/. 12s. for 26 days’ pay, it 
works out at 12s. per diem. This officer probably 
acted as lieutenant-colonel of the British garrison. 
He was third son of Sir Anthony Hungerford, by a 
second wife, and half-brother to Sir Edward Hun- 

rford. Col. John Hungerford commanded the 

yalist garrison at Farleigh Castle when it was 
besieged and taken in September, 1645. 
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keeper, and mith accompanied the 
expedition ; also a chaplain. 

The fleet arrived at Bombay on 18 Sept., 
1662,* but the Portuguese Governor “ refused 
to surrender the island to a government 
and nation of heretics.” Shipman was 
unable to take or hold Bombay. The troops 
were landed on the small island of Anjadiva, 
near Goa, and the fleet returned to England. 
Anjadiva proved particularly unhealthy, 
and within the space of two years nearly 
all the officers and one-third of the soldiers 
died. The chaplain paid the debt of nature 
on 23 Jan., 1663. Lieut. Twyning died 
on 14 April, 1663, and was ome, by 
Ensign Fowlkes. Lieut. John Cole suc- 
cumbed 9 April, 1663; and Lieut. Price 
followed suit 3 June the same year. A few 
months later appears this entry in Sir A. 
Shipman’s accounts :— 

‘Paid my extraordinary charges at Goa and 
Busseene in solliciting his Maj‘* affaires there for y* 
possession of Bombay amounts to 50/.” 


It would seem that Sir A. Shipman took 
a guard with him on this mission, as a sum 
of 6l. is debited to the British Government 
on account of “a house burnt down by a 
soldier.” 

Soon after his return from Goa, Shipman 
died on 6 April, 1664, and Humphrey 
Cooket succeeded him as Governor and 
commander of the troops. Under Cooke 
the negotiations for the surrender of 
Bombay were continued. In 1663 news 
had reached England of the hardships 
and privations to which the British troops 
under Shipman were exposed on the island 
of Anjadiva. An agreement was made, 
23 March, 1665, 


‘* between the Navy Commissioners and the East 
India Company for the hire of the African and 
St. George for the transport to Surat, or Fort 
St. George, of such of the King’s forces as remain at 
Anjadiva {lately} under command of Sir A. Shipman, 
at £15 per head.”+ 


During the winter of 1664-5 the rem- 
nant of the four British companies, under 
Governor Cooke, took possession of Bombay. 


*In Dr. Harris’s ‘Collection of Voyages’ the 
date of the Earl of Marlborough’s voyage to the 
East Indies is wrongly given as 1663. 


+ Erroneously called ‘Ensign Cooke” in the 
‘Records of the Royal Bombay Fusiliers’ (p. 4). 
He was named in Sir A. Shipman’s commission, and 
built the first British fort at Bombay. Probably 
identical with Col. Humphrey e appointed 


Keeper of Kingswood Forest, co. Gl ter, i 
Feb., 1661 (‘Cal.8.P. Dom.). 


t ‘Cal. 8. P. Dom.’ 


The following entries appear in Cooke’s 
official correspondence :— 

“By his most Excellent Majestye’s espetiall 
Command. 

‘“©A Generall muster taken this 25th day of 
February, 1664/5 on Bombaim [sic], by the epecint. 
ment of Sir Geo. Oxenden, Knt., by Henry Gary, of 
all the soldiers, etc* other persons as this da 
appeared to bee actually in his Majestye’s Service.” 

Here follow the Muster Rolls of the four 
companies, in which the name of “ Ensign 
John Thorne’ appears as the sole effective. 
officer of those who left England in April, 
1662. After the Muster Rolls is this 
certificate :— 

Mustered uppon Bombaim the day and yeare 
above written in the prementioned fower Com- 

nies, vizt the Worpp!" Humphrey Cooke, 

overnor, one ensigne, fower serjants, six corporalls, 
fower drums and ninety 
igned] Henry Gary. umphre e. 

In March, 1667, Charles IT. ceded Bombay 
to the East India Company. Sir George 
Oxenden was appointed Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in August following. The 
English officers and privates at Bombay, 
including the few gunners, were formally 
invited to enter the Company’s service with 
the same rank and pay. The proposition 
was accepted by most of those concerned. 
It is interesting to know that the Bombay 
Regiment at its first raising, and for nearly 
a hundred years,. had “sea-green facings ” 
—said to be the Braganza colours. 

-Sir A. Shipman is noticed in an early 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ (1.8. vi. 419). The 
following additional facts may be of interest. 
He was a captain in Sir Nicholas Byron’s. 
regiment of foot in 1640, and his brother 
John was an ensign in the same corps. 
Capt. A. Shipman appears to have been 
knighted by Charles I. At the Restoration 
he petitioned Charles II. for the post of 
Armourer at the Tower of London, and 
referred to his services to the King and 
his father. On 26 Jan., 1661, Sir A. Ship- 
man was granted the reversionary interest 
in one lighthouse and beacon at Dungeness, 
Kent, with the contribution thereunto be- 
longing. He made his will 24 March, 1661/2, 
“being minded suddainely to ‘ undertake. 
a voyage to East India.” He left his share. 
in the Dungeness lighthouse and beacon, 
with’ contribution thereunto belonging,” 
to his son William Shipman, who is directed 
to pay 500/. to testator’s daughter Elizabeth 
Shipman. The son and daughter were 
appointed executors. This will was not. 
proved until 18 July, 1665 (P.C.C. 75 Hyde). 

CHARLES DALTON. 
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BONAPARTE ON THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Tue story of Napoleon Bonaparte on 
board the Northumberland is a natural 
oe to the story of his life on board 
the Bellerophon. It is a singular coincidence 
that some weeks before E. M.’s article a 
peared in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 321), and with- 
out any knowledge of that article or of the 
E. M. who wrote it, I, another E. M., should 
have written the following story of the con- 
tinuation of Napoleon’s voyage, on the 
Northumberland, to his last resting-place. 

The story of the great Napoleon’s voyage 
to St. Helena has been told in various ways 
and by different people, but never more 
intimately than by the English surgeon 
on board the Northumberland. Mr. Wil- 
liam Warden kept a record of the various 
conversations he had with Napoleon and 
his principal attendants, and of anecdotes 
connected with them: these he at once 
committed to a journal, and it was from 
its pages that the letters were composed 
which he wrote to a friend at home, evidently 
of his own profession. These letters were 
not written with a view to publication, 
but, yielding to the urgency of his friends, 
the author printed them about 1816. 

The work was well known at that period, 
but has long since been forgotten. It has 
sometimes been mentioned by Napoleonic 
writers, but never, so far as the present 
writer is aware, in any detail. It may 
therefore be safely assumed that if now 
known at all, it can only be to a very limited 
number of Napoleonic students. 

The letters are mostly headed ‘At Sea”’ or 
“ At St. Helena,” but they bear no date. In 
the first letter the writer describes the great 
public excitement caused by the transfer 
of Napoleon from the Bellerophon to the 
Northumberland in 'Torbay, 5 Aug., 1815 :— 

“There was a daily crowd of boats and other 
vessels filled with curious spectators (some of whom, 
it is confidently said, have come on purpose from 
remote parts of the country, and even from London) 
tosnatch such a glimpse of him as could be caught at 
the distance they were obliged to keep from the Bel- 
lerophon, on whose gangway he occasionally stood.” 

On 3 Aug., 1815, the Northumberland 
arrived off Berry Head, Torbay. She was 
there joined by the Tonnant, accompanied 
by the Bellerophon, which had on board 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Count de las Cases, 
chamberlain to the ex-Emperor, came on 
board to arrange the requisite accommoda- 
tion for his master. ‘‘ The Count,” says Mr. 


‘Warden, ‘does not exceed five feet and 


an inch in height, and appears to be fifty 
years of age, of a meagre form and wrinkled 
forehead.” His diminutive appearance did 
not fail to invite observation from various 
beholders. The barge which conveyed 
Napoleon from the Bellerophon contained 
Lord Keith, Sir George Cockburn, and 
Marshal Bertrand, who had shared in alh 
his Imperial master’s fortunes, and Generals 
Montholm and Gourgon, who had been, 
and still retained the titles of, his aides-de- 
camp. As the boat approached, the figure: 
of Napoleon was readily distinguished from 
his resemblance to the various prints dis- 
played in the windows of shops. 

“With a slow step Pasar mounted the: 
-“ ay, and on feeling himself firm on the quarter- 

eck, he raised his hat when the guard presented 
arms and the drum rolled. The officers of the 
Northumberland, who were uncovered, stood con- 
siderably in advance. These he approached and 
saluted with an air of the most affable politeness. 
bn: His dress was that of a general of French 
infantry......His face was pale, and his beard of an 
unshaven appearance. His forehead is thinly 
covered with dark hair, as well as the top of his 
head, which is large, and has a singular flatness ;. 
what hair he has behind is bushy, and I could not 
discern the slightest mixture of white in it. His 
eyes, which are grey, are in continual motion, and 
hurry repens to the various objects around him. 
His teeth are regular and good; his neck is short, 
but his shoulders of the finest proportion ; the rest 
of his figure, though a little Blended with Dutch 
fatness, is of very handsome form.” 

On returning on deck theEmperor engaged 
in conversation with Lord Lomtien Mr. 
Lyttelton, and Sir George Bingham for an 
hour before dinner. He complained of 
the severity with which he was treated 
in being consigned to pass his days on the. 
rock of St. Helena. In a conversation the: 
author had with Count Bertrand, the latter 
pias, oa in very forcible terms of the 
needless cruelty of sending them to such a 

lace ; he said that the Emperor had thrown 

imself on the mercy of land from a. 
full and consoling confidence that he should 
there find a place of refuge :— 

“It would have been no dis; to En 
to have acknowledged Na’ 
citizen. It might rather have been a subject of 

ride to England that the conqueror of almost all 

urope but herself sought, in his adverse fortune, 
to pass the remainder of a life which forms so 
splendid an epocha in the history of our age, in any 
retired spot of her domains which she might have 
allotted him.” 

__In the next chapter we are told that their 
illustrious guest Ciaplaiged rather an eager 
appetite: he made a very hearty dinner, 
which he moistened with claret; he was- 
observed to select a mutton chop, which 
he contrived to dispose of without the aid 
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of either knife or fork. He passed the 
evening on the quarter-deck, and chatted 
with easy pleasantry with those near him. 
Henever moved his handsfrom their habitual 
places in his dress, except to apply them 
to a snuff-box ; but he never offered a pinch 
to any one with whom he was conversing. 
He played at cards during the evening. 
He never omitted an opportunity of asking 
an. On one occasion he inquired 
about a religious community in Scotland 
called Johnsonians !—a question which no 
one could answer; the only probable solu- 
tion being that when he contemplated 
invading England he had the Hebrides 
in mind, and Johnson’s ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides’ got mixed up in his mind as hav- 
ing relation to some religious community or 
other. 

As for Napoleon’s invasion of England, 
our surgeon says that according to his recol- 
lection it was not generally considered 
practicable, but he gives his authority for 
the actual intention of carrying it out :— 

“ Bonaparte positively avers it. He says that he 
had 200,000 men on the coast of France opposite to 
England ; and that it was his determination to head 
them in person. The attempt he acknowledged to 
be very hazardous, and the issue equally doubtful. 
His mind, however, was bent on the enterprise, and 
every possible arrangement was made to give effect 
to its operations. It was hinted to him, however, 
that his flotilla was altogether insufficient, and that 
such a ship as the Northumberland would run down 
fifty of them...:..but he stated that his plan was to 
rid the Channel of English men-of-war, and for that 
purpose he had directed Admiral Villeneuve, with 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, to sail 
Spuerontly for Martinique, for the express purpose 
of distracting our naval force, by drawing after him 
a large portion of, if not all, our best ships. Other 
cuminen of observation would follow, and Eng- 
land might by these manceuvres be left sufficiently 
defenceless for his purpose. Admiral Villeneuve 
was directed, on gaining a certain latitude, to take 
« baffling course back to Europe, and, having eluded 
the vi Reese of Nelson, to enter the English 
Channel. The flotilla would then have sallied forth 
from Ostend, Dunkirk, Boulogne, and the adjoining 

rts......But Villeneuve was met on his return by 

ir Robert Calder, and, having suffered a defeat, 
took refuge in Ferrol. From that harbour he was 
peremptorily ordered to sea, according to his 
original instructions; but contrary to their most 
imperative and explicit intent, he steered his course 
for Cadiz. ‘He might as well,’ exclaimed Napo- 
leon, raising his voice, and increasing his_im- 
av... he might as well have gone to the East 

dies.’ Two days after Villeneuve had quitted his 
anchorage before Cadiz a naval officer arrived there 
to supersede him. The glorious victory of Trafalgar 
soon followed, and the French admiral died a few 
‘days after his arrival in France ; report says by his 


own hand.” 
E. Marston, 
(To be concludedg) 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 
(See 10 8. ix. 341, 401.) 


WHENEVER I have had occasion to 
examine works which consisted largely of 
prose I have noticed that, as an invari- 
able rule, Allot skipped translated sen- 
tences from old writers that were not 
dropped from the body of the text and 
printed separately ; but that if such sen- 
tences were accorded a distinct setting, he 
very often took note of them for his book. 
In ‘Wits Miserie’ many verses from old 

oets are mingled with the prose, and 

has translated them in a form that 
made them fit for Allot’s purposes; but 
none of these appears in ‘Englands Par- 
nassus, whereas few of the pronounced 
verses were allowed to escape his notice. 
The discovery of this peculiarity resulted 
in lessening the labour of research, and it 
proved to me that Allot was a superficial 
reader, who was only anxious to collect 
certain material which did not involve much 
labour in its accumulation. Verse is verse, 
whether it be shown in the body of the text 
or separately; and therefore if Ovid, or 
Lucan, or Virgil is good for quotation in 
one case, why ignore him in the other ? 
Because Allot did not see these things—that 
is the answer; he did not read the whole 
of a book, only its poetry, and when in a 
prominent setting. 

The last case of jumbling revealed by 
the pamphlet concerns a translation by 
Lodge from Horace, and two lines—the 
end ones—from some unnamed writer, 
who, however, will be discovered to be one 
of the poets who figure elsewhere in Allot’s 
book. For it is a very remarkable fact that, 
so far as the names of authors are concerned, 
‘Englands Parnassus’ is_ self-contained ; 
the only exceptions to this rule being, 
perhaps, a few passages that are signed 
‘Ignoto,” Content,’ ‘“‘I. Authoris,” and 
“S$. G.” But I will return to this side of 
the subject later on, and finish at once with 
the mingled passages that concern ‘ Wits 


Miserioe 
‘Words,’ p. 366. 


If so the crow would feast him without 
More meate hee should receive, lesse 


rate, 
rawle and 


hate. 
A foole hee is, that comes to preach and prate, 
When men with swords their right and wrong 
debate. No author named. 
If anybody wishes to find the first two 
lines of what follows, let him avoid ‘ Hero 
and Leander’ as he would the plague, 
charm Collier never so sweetly. The lines 
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are not in any known part of Chapman, 
although Collier refers them to Chapman’s 
continuation of Marlowe’s poem, where he 
found the third one :— 
‘Good Deeds,’ p. 141. 
Good deeds, in case that they be evil placed, 
Ill deeds are reckoned, and soone disgraced : 
That is a good deed that prevents a bad. 
(signed) G. Chapman. 

Allot next mingles Thomas Lodge’s 
‘Glaucus and Sylla,’ ll. 29-30, with 
Spenser’s ‘ Ruines of Time,’ ll. 55-6 :— 

. ‘World,’ p. 379. 

Take moysture from the sea, take colour from his 


ind, 

Before the World devoyd of change thou finde. 
.....-All that in this World is great or gay 

Doth, as a vapour, vanish wail decay. 

(signed) Ed. Spencer. 

I can only find the last eight lines of the 
next quotation in Sylvester, in the ‘ Babylon,’ 
ll. 524-31, of Du Bartas :— 

‘Sleepe,’ p. 319. 
A drowsie head to earth by dull desire 
Draws downe the soule, that should to heaven 
aspire. 
Writing these later lines, wearie well-nie 
Of sacred Pallas pleasing labour deare, 
Mine humble chin saluteth oft my brest ; 
With an ambrosian deawe mine eies possest, 
By peece meale close ; all moving powers die still ; 
From my dull fingers drops my fainting quill : 
Downe in my sloath-bound bed py shrinke, 
And in darke Laethe all deepe cares I sinke. 
(signed) J. Syl. 

With Sylvester’s fine rendering of Du 
Bartas’s charming lines, I end examples 
that have come under my notice of mixed 
passages in ‘ Englands Parnassus.’ It is 
true that under ‘Fortune,’ p. 117, Collier 
thought he had found a similar case in con- 
nexion with a quotation from ‘The Mirror 
for Magistrates’; but he was mistaken. 
He used a copy of the 1610 edition of the 
work, which omits the line that he dis- 
tinguishes from the rest of the passage. 
A glance at an earlier version of the ‘ Legend 
of Lord Irenglas’ will show that Allot 
copied his original accurately. 

One result of the finding of these mixed 
passages is that, whereas at first my com- 
putation of the number of extracts in 

Englands Parnassus’ gave a total of 2,330, 
that figure has had to be increased corre- 
spondingly with the errors as they have 
become known to me. What the real 
number will be when the quotations are all 
located is a matter for intelligent speculation. 

Allot’s book was excellently planned, 
but it was badly executed. His design was 
to display in a handy form the thoughts 
and opinions of poets of his own and the 


previous generation, and to invite com- 
parison between the literary achievements 
of English authors and their foreign rivals, 
both ancient and modern; and, as such a 
work would cover much of the domain of 
thought, he curtailed his extracts to a few 
lines, thus forming a dictionary of quota- 
tions that could be readily consulted. To 
these short extracts he added longer ones. 
containing descriptions of beauty as applied. 
to form, place, and scenery; and rounded 
off with examples showing the proper way 
of using tropes and other ornaments of 
speech. And it was part of his plan that. 
underneath each of his quotations the 
signature of the author should be placed. 

To compile such a work as that required 
not only taste and judgment, but steadiness 
of purpose, and no mean clerical skill. A 
close examination of Allot’s extracts reveals 
the fact that they did not assume their 
present order until after much shifting 
about from place to place; for not only do 
we find authors mingled indiscriminately, 
but quotations under the same headings 
and from the same works follow a different 
order from their originals. On the other 
hand, it is easy to trace passages that Allot 
selected ; and when going systematically 
through a work little that he took is missed ; 
and, moreover, one can clear up many of 
his errors at the same time, because one 
gets to know the matter he would take ; 
and therefore, if it is not quoted under the 
right signature, it will almost surely be 
found under a wrong one, or stand as an 
unsigned entry, either alone or mingled 
with another passage. 

It seems to follow that he must have 
used separate slips for each of his entries, 
and that he often forgot to write the 
authors’ names on them, and then trusted: 
to luck for this information after he had 
arranged his extracts under their several 
divisions. And what seems to have proved. 
his greatest trouble was the vicious practice 
of using the word “Idem” instead of the 
author’s name. This practice would appear 
to be right at the time of transcribing to one 
who had not had the training of a scribe, 
because, as in the case of Sylvester or 
Spenser, who yielded so much material, 
it would seem irksome to write the name in. 
full on each slip, when “Idem” would 
apparently answer the same ose. But 
when it came to the time of distribution the 
folly of this course would be manifest, 
because the slips would change their places, 


and the “ Idems” would indicate that the 
passages very often belonged to authors 
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whose quotations preceded them ; and only 
by chance or a happy effort of memory 
could the mistakes be righted. I can offer 
no better explanation than this to account 
for Allot’s errors of attribution, which I 
purpose dealing with more fully now. This 
explanation also accounts for the mixed 
quotations which have already been dealt 
with, and it shifts part of the blame for 
them from Allot’s shoulders to those of his 
printers. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


be continued.) 


GuLstoN COLLECTION OF PRINTs.—John 
Nichols in the fifth volume of his ‘ Illustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the Eigh- 
teenth Century’ writes at some length on 
Joseph Gulston and his son the collector, 
who, it is said, dissipated a huge fortune 
and several estates in collecting books and 
prints, and in building. There is no appa- 
rent reason for Nichols’s diffuseness on the 
family romance and misfortunes. Neither 
the father nor his extravagant son was a 
benefactor to the arts, and just where 
information is most wanted, Nichols is 
annoyingly brief or inaccurate. It may be 
assumed that the collections which no money 
‘was spared to perfect would be worth careful 
analysis and study; but of the library 
virtually nothing is said, and the summary 
of the extraordinary assemblage of prints 
is at fault in many particulars. 

“In the spring of 1786 he determined to sell his 
superb collection of prints, having in vain made 
every effort to dispose of them to the Empress of 
Russia for the sum of twenty thousand pounds. 
The following is a correct account of them.’ 

The summary that follows is too long to 
give at length, but from it I extract :— 

“Kighteen thousand foreign portraits, being a 
collection of Eminent Engravers of Every Country. 

““Twenty-three thousand five hundred portraits 
of the English series, placed according to Mr. 
Granger’s ‘ Biogra: hical istory.’ 

“The topographical collection of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, containing fourteen 
thousand five hundred prints; together with the 
collection of the topographical books, several of 
them interleaved with MS. notes and additions by 
the authors. There are also all the copies that 
have been printed on large paper.” 

This provides interesting reading, but 
was evidently written when the collection 
was still in its owner’s possession. It is 
entirely at variance with what was actually 
offered at its dispersal. The sale began at 
6 o’clock on 16 Jan., 1786, and continued 
for thirty-seven succeeding evenings, Sun- 
days excepted. Instead of the careful 


classification and bound collections, the 
prints were —— mixed, topographical, 
early masters, English and foreign portraits, 
alternating, without the slightest attempt 
at arrangement of period, subject, or treat- 
ment. Here are some lots from the second 
night :— 

28. Thirty political. 

29. Thirty mezzotintos. 

30. Twelve after Rubens and Vandyke. 

31. Seventeen Dutch etchings. 

32. Twelve portraits—drawings. 

33. Twelve fy Hogarth. 


45. One hundred and twenty-seven, prints ot 


Hollar, from Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ &c. 


. Four prints, mezzotintos of Sir Erasmus 
Smith and his Lady, by George White, rariss. 

47. Twelve by Nanteuil. 

48. Ten large views of Audley End by Win- 
stanley, rariss. 

Not only in mere numbers, but also in 
general excellence, this must always be 
considered the most important collection 
of prints ever offered for sale. The amount 
realized is an imperfect indication, the ex- 
tremely defective cataloguing, the 
numbers surfeiting the market, and the 
change of taste making all the differ- 
ence between the result of this sale and 
that obtained for Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes’s collection, which in 1824 realized 
18,3097. 9s. 6d. 

The Gulston Collection is rarely mentioned, 
although it was largely the origin of the 
Musgrave and Tyssen collections. The cata- 
logue is scarce, and affords no information 
It is certain that John Nichols, or the niece 
of Gulston’s daughter who provided much 
of his information, did not consult a copy ; 
and as he in this important matter failed, 
so has the writer of Gulston’s biography in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


OxrorD COMMEMORATION IN 1759.—In 
the ‘ Varsity [sic] Souvenir of the Oxford 
Pageant of 1907’ is an engraving of the 
Encenia or Commemoration, representing 
the Sheldonian Theatre crowded at the 
inauguration of John Fane, Earl of West- 
moreland, on 5 July, 1759. This is repro- 
ducéd probably from a fine large engraving 
of the subject which is very scarce. There 
are in it supposably many portraits of Oxford 
celebrities of that period. The gentlemen 
are wearing wigs, the Chancellor one of 
extraordinary magnitude; the ladies have 
hooped petticoats and large fans. The 
Chancellor, Lord Westmoreland, who had 
been a distinguished soldier, died in 1762-3. 

In ‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum’ (1779) 
is a long poem in Latin hexameters entitled 
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“Dialogus inter Academicum et Rusticum,’ 
recited in the Theatre at this inauguration. 
In it, as in many other classical productions 
of that date, the penultimate vowel of 
Academia is made short. This year 1759 
was styled from the great victories of the 
British arms ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis.” 
JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fatr-copy.’’—The earliest illustrative 
quotation for fair-copy in ‘H.E.D.’ is of 
1840 as a verb and 1873 as a noun; but the 
combination would seem to be of a decidedly 
anterior date to either. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, in the preface to his published play 
‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ referring to General 
Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, says :— 
_ “ The explanation of his defeat given in the play 
is founded on a passage quoted by De Fonblanque 
from Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne as 
follows: ‘Lord George Germain, having among 
other peculiarities a particular dislike to be put out 
of his way on any occasion, had arranged to call at 
his office on his way to the country to sign the 
dispatches; but as those addressed to Howe had 
not been fair-copied, and he was not disposed to be 
balked of his projected visit to Kent, they were 
not signed then, and were forgotten on his return 
home.’” 

Sir George Trevelyan, in his lately pub- 
lished volume on ‘The American Revolu- 
tion,’ in doubting the truth of the story, 
employs the same word fair-copied :— 

“Tt is stated that a letter, giving Sir William 
Howe positive and explicit orders to co-operate 
with Burgoyne, had been drafted in the English 
War Office at the end of March; but that Germain 
went out of town before it was fair-copied, and 
forgot to sign and send it. To any one who 
charge of a public department—with Permanent 
Secretaries, and Private Secretaries, to keep him in 
mind of his duties—the story is unbelievable. It 

its origin in a private memoir by Lord Shel- 
burne; but Lord Shelburne, when jotting down 
reminiscences in the seclusion of his study, was no 
safe authority for anecdotes reflecting upon the 
public men of his own time.” 
There should be no difficulty, therefore, 
in tracing the word beyond 1840. 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


First DUKE oF GorpDon’s Birtx.—In the 
absence of a definite date it is usually said 
that the first Duke was “ about ten years 
of age” when he succeeded his father in 
1653. As a matter of fact, his father and 
mother were married in October, 1644. 
But a much better test is afforded by the 
letter the Duke wrote to Lauderdale on 
4 July, 1664 (Add. MS. 23, 122, f. 80): 
“Now, my Lord, having allmost attined 
to the 14 year of my agge complit, I ame 
resolved to chose my curators for the better 


managing of my esteat.” That would 
make 1650 his birth-year. 


J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Curries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Worron Hovust.— The death of Mr. 
Evelyn of Wotton reminds me to revive a 
query which he could not answer. Who 
built Wotton ? D. 


PrRIoR AND HIS CHLOE.—Most people, 
I imagine, take their view of Prior and of 
his Chloe from Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ and 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives.’ I have, however, lately 
met with the following paragraph on the 
subject, in which a very different colour is 
given to the commonly-received opinion :— 


“Tt was not Pope, however, that, of all the Queen 
Anne men, Wesley admired most, but rather Prior. 
He quotes him repeatedly in the ‘Journal’; and 
when Samuel Johnson, in the newly issued ‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ spoke in terms of depreciation both 
of Prior’s character and of his verse, Wesley, then 
in his eightieth year, came to the defence of his 
favourite poet in a most spirited paper. Prior, he 
asserts, was not half so a man as his critics 
have painted him; while, as to the Chloe of the 
charming lyrics, who had n represented as no 
better than she should be, Wesley declares, on the 
authority of his brother Samuel, who knew her well, 
that she was an estimable Miss Taylor of West- 


ad | Minster, who refused the advances of the poet 


while he was living, and spent hours weaping. at 
his tomb after he was dead.”—From C. T. Win- 
chester’s ‘ Life of Wesley.’ 

One would be glad to have this account 
confirmed, especially as regards “ Chloe.” 
Surely such charming verses as Prior’s were 
not inspired by a worthless woman. 

T. M. W. 


Davipson Cxian.—I should be greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who would 
give me information on the following points 
connected with the clan Davidson :— 

1. The ancestry of Pillichattan Mor, 
the ancestor of Clann Dhai, Clann Mhurich, 
&e. 

2. Any information concerning the dis- 
putes between the Davidsons and MacPher- 
sons, particularly as to which son of Pilli- 
chattan Mor, Dai Dubh was. 

3. Any information, or the names of any 
books or articles, about the Davidsons 
since 1386. 
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4. Was the blue falcon ever a cognizance 
of the Davidsons, as Scott says in ‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth,’ and does the eagle’s head 
crest of Tulloch refer to that ? 

Replies should be addressed to me care of 
Mr. William Bryce, Bookseller, Edinburgh. 
Duat. 


Romans at Yorx.—In Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff's ‘ Rambling Recollections,’ the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— 

“On my way to Scotland I was detained at York 
for two days in the height of summer. In the day- 
time the streets were perfectly empty, but in the 
evening the whole population turned out, and the 
town was almost impassable. This habit was one 
that I had only pope seen in Italy. Later, 
when travelling, I met a gentleman—I think his 
name was Mr. Wallace—who seemed to have a 
great deal of antiquarian knowledge. I told him 
what I had noticed in York, and he replied, ‘The 
reason is that for more than forty years a Roman 
legion was quartered there. Since then the in- 
habitants of York all have Roman noses, while 
Yorkshiremen are generally inclined to be snub- 
nosed.’ With me, he attributed the fact of the 
streets being crowded during the summer evenings 
to the same cause.” 

It would be interesting to know (1) whether 
the Roman legion stationed at York was 
composed of Italians, (2) whether the 
citizens of York go out in the evening more 
than those of other towns, (3) whether their 
noses are more “‘ Roman”’ than the average. 
From my own recollection I should answer 
the last two questions in the negative. 

LawrReENcE 


GOLDSBOROUGH FAMILY OF STAPLEFORD, 
Herts.—I shall be greatly obliged by any 
information concerning this family: the 
appear to have lived at Benwick Hall, 
Stapleford, in the seventeenth century. 

From Gatfield’s ‘Guide’ it seems that a 
history of the Goldsborough family was in 
course of compilation some years ago. 
Was this ever completed ? 

H. P. Porzarp. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


JOHNSONIANA.—Authority is wanted for 
the following anecdote of Dr. Johnson. At 
the dinner-table the Doctor on one occasion 
took a mouthful of hot soup and imme- 
diately returned it to his plate, remarking 
to his neighbour, ‘‘ A fool would have swal- 
lowed that.” BAHAMIANs 


Maps. — Where can I ascertain the 
dates of the earliest copies of the maps 
illustrating Strabo, Ptolemy, &c.? Are 
any of the existing maps copied from ancient 
ones ? YGREC. 


’Gorpons oF Messina. — The ‘ Dizio- 
nario Storico Blasonico’ of noble Italian 
families (1886)mentions Gordone di Messina. 
The family is said to have had a Scots origin 
and settled in Messina with the baronial 
title of Camastra in 1702. What is known 
of it? J. M. Buttocs. 


Buriat-Grounp or Sr. GEORGE’s, Han- 
OVER SquaRE, BayswaTER RoaD.—I am 
engaged in some genealogical research, and 
I am desirous of knowing whether any 

rinted list of inscriptions on tombstones 
in this burial-ground has ever been. pub- 
lished, or whether any manuscript list is in 
existence. My inquiry refers more particu- 
larly to the early part of = oe 


century. 


AsKEw or AyscoucH Famity.—I shall 
be greatly obliged by information, or sug- 
gestions as to the source of information, 
concerning the descendants of the family to 
which Anne Askew, the martyr, belonged. 
I have a special interest in the subject, 
having been always led to suppose that I 
am descended from that family. My great- 
grandfather married a Miss Askew in Cum- 
berland, and the Christian names Anne 
Askew are common among my reneinee 


Henry Exx.ison.—I should like to know 
something of this writer, some half a dozen 
of whose sonnets Leigh Hunt had the insight 
to include in his ‘Book of the Sonnet,’ 
which was published in 1867 by Sampson 
Low & Co. Neither Mr. Sharp nor Mr. 
Waddington thought Ellison deserving of 
inclusion in their several seeing. 

M. L. R. Bresiar. 


Percy House, South Hackney. 


SEARLE oR SERLE oF Eppinc.—Can any 
of your readers give me genealogical informa- 


tion regarding this Essex family, which 


apparently flourished in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, or refer me to any 
record, printed or otherwise, where I can 
find a pedigree ? Siema Tav. 


De Sr. Putisert.—I should be glad to 
receive some genealogical particulars as to 
Roger and Hugh de Sancto Philiberto, who 
were parties to a Fine (1 July, 1206) concern- 
ing land in Bray in Berkshire, in Welles in 
Norfolk, and in Tremerdred (Tremodred 
in Duloe) in Cornwall. On 8 May, 1244, 


Hugh was concerned with Robert Rastel 
in a Fine dealing with Lantonnan in Cornwall. 
J. HamMBtEY Rowe, M.B. 
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QUANTITIES.—Quite recently I 
was reading an article on famous false 
quantities made in speeches. I remember 
two instances: ‘‘ Moritur et moriens, &c.”’ 
and ‘‘ Sunt plura bona’”’ at end of a hexa- 
meter. Can any one refer me to the article ? 

G. W. E. R. 


an it Mr. H. Paul’s ‘ Decay of Classical Quotation’ 
(Nineteenth Century, April, 1896), or Bishop elldon's 
on ‘The Art of Classical Quotation’ in the same 
magazine for a 1905? ‘A Last Ramble in the 
Classics,’ by H. E. P. Platt (1906), gives the line 
from Martial ending in “sunt plura bona” as quoted 
by Lord Clarendon. See his short article on False 
Quantities on p. 153. See also 10S. ix. 354, 512. 


CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES AGAINST War. 
—The following is the substance of the 
Constable’s statement, respecting a distraint 
taken from John Paul, a member of the 
Society of Friends at Tavistock for refusing 
to lend his waggon to convey military bag- 
gage in consequence of his conscientious 
scruples against war :— 

Goops TaKEN. 


Six mahogany chairs ... 
. } and sold for £5 7s. 0d. 


One tea-urn 
One copper coal scuttle 
Being about two-thirds of their value. 

Charges :— 

Levy. 

Man in possession 5 days 
Advertising and publishing sale 
Duty to the Excise ... ve 
Magistrate’s Clerk’s fees 
Auctioneer’s Commission 
Penalty 


woooooods 


of 
noe 

or 


3s. left with this account... 
Tavistock, Devon, 23 May, 1837. 
Can any reader give similar instances ; 
also the latest date on which a distraint 
has been enforced? Has this law been 


repealed ? 


-Rounp Oak Sprine.—There is a sonnet 
to a place so called in Clare’s ‘ Rural Muse,’ 
p- 143. Can any one tell me the parish 
in which it is situated? The preface is 
dated from Market Deeping, Northampton- 
shire. AYEAHR. 


JOHN OF Gaunt’s ARMS.—What were the 
arms (particularly the cadency mark), crest, 
and motto of the fourth son of Edward III. ? 

GHENT. 


“THE LOST TRIBE” =THE ScotcH.—Who 
was the originator of this expression as 
applied to the Scotch ? L. S. 


Burney’s ‘History or Muosic.’—Does 
any reader know the exact collation of Bur- 
ney’s ‘ History of Music,’ 1776-89, 4 vols, 
4to ? Apparently one volume was issued 
in 1776, and a-second edition, with new plates, 
in 1788, when the other three volumes 
appeared. There is no list of plates in the 
1776 volume. Francis P. MARCHANT. | 

Streatham Common. 


Scotch Tourn: TittE WantTep.—Can 
any reader give me the title of a work pub- 
lished in 2 vols., 8vo, somewhere about 
1830? It was written by a lady, and 
described a tour made in Scotland. It 


was illustrated by herself. 
W. E. Witson 


T. L. Peacock: AND 
“TwitiecHt.”—In chap. v. of T. L. Pea- 
cock’s ‘Headlong Hall’ there occurs a 
glee inni 
A heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear it! 

The first line of the second stanza is 
No, Skylight! No Twilight! While Bacchus rules 

oer us. 

What is the meaning, in this connexion, 
of the words “ Skylight’ and “ Twilight” ? 

H. A. Daviwson. 


Harvey’s Brrreprace. — Dr. William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, was born 1 % 1578, at Folke- 
stone, and a question has recently arisen 
as to the site of the house. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
states that he was born 


‘¢in a house which was in later times the posthouse 
of the town, and which still belongs to Caius Col- 
ueathed it.” 


lege, Cambridge, to which Harvey 

On the other hand, a local guide states that 
“‘ Harvey settled his paternal estate in Kent 
upon the College”—meaning the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Which is correct ? 

Sandgate. 

‘“‘Femmer.’’—I shall be glad if some reader 
will give me the meaning and origin and 
spelling of a word pronounced “ femmer,” 
meaning rickety or frail. My mother, 
who used many Scotch words, employed 
this one, which I am unable to find in a 
dictionary. James W. WALKER. 

Chicago. 

Buietcuincty Priace.—This house before 
it was pulled down, with the exception of 
the Gate House (Place Farm), in 1680 
was occupied on at least one occasion by 
Anne of Cleves when she owned the manor. 
Does any description or engraving .of the 


R. J. 
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house exist in its original state? The 
foundations still to a large extent can be 
traced, and materials from it can be seen 
in the neighbouring walls and cottages. 
Dt. 


* Lapy CHARLOTTE GORDON.’’—What was 
the real name of the author who wrote 
‘The Mysteries of the Court of Denmark’ 
in 1863 ? J. M. Buxtocs. 


‘* PROMETHEAN.” — This is given in the 
American ‘ Century Dictionary’ as a name 
for “‘a small glass tube containing sulphuric 
acid, and surrounded by an inflammable 
mixture which it ignited on being pressed ; 
formerly used for affording a ready light.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give informa- 
tion about this device, or refer to any book 
in which it is described or spoken of ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Replies. 


SNODGRASS AS A SURNAME. 
(10 S. ix. 427.) ~ 


Ir is ee that there should have 
been any doubt as to Snodgrass being a 
real name, as ple bearing it are still 
to be found in Glasgow, Paisley, and other 
parts of Scotland. 

1. An account of the Snodgrass family of 

inghamehead is given in Paterson’s 
‘History of the Counties of Ayr and Wig- 
town,’ lii. 209-10, which I will not repeat 
more than is necessary for the purpose of 
adding dates, &c. John, the first Sno 
owner of Cunninghamehead, and builder 
of the house there, died 20 Oct., 1771. 
The eldest son Neil died 6 Oct., 1821, 
aged 81, his wife ian having pre- 
deceased him 13 March, 1818. The second 
son William died at Irvine, 2 Nov., 1824, 
py 8 83. The youngest son John became 
a lieutenant in the 82nd Regiment, 19 Dec., 
1778, and was drowned at sea soon after- 
wards. 

Neil Snodgrass of Cunninghamehead had 
three sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son David took the name of Buchanan. 
His second son John was a major in the 
H.E.LC.S. The Major's only son William 
James married 18 Sept., 1845, at Dalchully 
House, Inverness-shire, Isabella Newman, 
dau. of Henry Bousfield, Esq., late surgeon 
Bengal N.I. The Major’s eldest daughter 
Marion Elphinstone Coates was married 
at St. George's, Bloomsbury, 13 Sept., 


1849, to Theophilus Thompson, eldest 
son of Thomas Thompson, of Poundisford 
Park, Pitminster, Somerset. The Major’s 
second daughter Eliza Ann died at Edinburgh 
unmarried, 30 Nov., 1862. Capt. James 
Snodgrass, Neil’s third son, died at Tabriz, 
Persia, in October, 1814. The date of the 
marriage of Christina Snodgrass to Lieut.- 
Col. Reid was 21 July, 1806. 

2. So far as I know, no account has been 

iven of the Snodgrass family of Paisley. 
Snodgrass, Sheriff-Clerk of Renfrew- 
shire, died 24 May, 1785. Hew Snodgrass, 
W.S., died at Newton, near Paisley, 31 April, 
1807. Neil Snodgrass, late of Paisley, 
died in Jamaica, 14 May, 1818. I suspect 
that this was the cotton manufacturer 
of this name who on 24 July, 1807, married 
at Johnstone, Agnes, e.dau. of Mr. Robert 
Hodgart, merchant. Hew Snodgrass of 
Morant Bay died at Port Royal, Jamaica, 
24 Oct., 1819. Lieut. Wm. Snodgrass, 
late of the 24th Regiment of Foot, died 
at Govan, 4 Dec., 1820. John Snodgrass, 
W.S., died at Paisley, 7 March, 1822. 

The Rev. John Snodgrass, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister of Paisley, married Janet, 
eldest sister of General Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie Douglas (a lady ignored by Burke), 
and died at Saltcoats, 19 June, 1797. She 
died at Eagleton, Williams’ River, N.S.W., 
30 July, 1852, aged 90. Their son Kenneth 
is the ‘leader of a Portuguese regiment” 
mentioned at 9 S. x. 72. There is no evi- 
dence to connect him with Gabriel Snodgrass, 
the shipbuilder of Chatham, or with an earlier 
Gabriel Snodgrass who was principal sur- 
veyor to the H.E.I.C. in the middle of tho 
eighteenth century. Major Kenneth Snod- 

ass was in command of the Ist Battalion 
of the 13th Portuguese Regiment at the siege 
of San Sebastian, and was slightly wounded 
on 17 July, 1813, when the fortified convent 
of San Bartolomé and an adjoining work 
on a steep hill were carried by assault. 
On 31 Aug. the town itself was taken 
after some very hard fighting. Sir Thomas 
Graham wrote :— 

“‘ The adyance of the Ist Batt. 13th Reg. under 
Major Snodgrass, over the open beach and across 
the river......was made in the handsomest style under 
a very severe fire of grape. Major Snodgrass 
attacked and finally carried the small breach on the 
right of the great one.” 

The Duke of Wellington also wrote :— 


“« All reports concur in praise of the detachment 
from the 10th Portuguese Brigade under Major 
Snodgrass, which. crossed: the river Urumea, and 
stormed the breach on the right under all the fire 
= could be directed on them from the castle 
and town. . 
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For this he was made Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and given the command of the Ist Cagadores. 
He was slightly ‘wounded 11 Dec., 1813, 


‘and severely wounded in attacking the 


heights above Orthes. He was made C.B. 
4 June, 1815, and died’ on the Hunter River, 


N.S.W., 14 Oct., 1853. 


His son John was born in Portugal in 

May, 1815. He became Major of the 96th 

iment 15 June, 1815. He married 

23 Feb., 1843, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Rachel, 

only dau. of his great-uncle Sir K. 

Douglas, and died at the Curragh, 27 Jan., 
1856. She died 15 Jan., 1877. 

Kenneth John Mackenzie Snodgrass, son 
of Peter Snodgrass, M.L.A. of Melbourne, 
was probably related to this family. He 
became a Winchester Commoner in the 
autumn of 1858. Is anything further 
known of him ? 

3. John James Snodgrass, captain 91st 
Foot, received the brevet ranks of major 
and lieutenant-colonel on 13 Nov., 1826, 
and 28 Dec., 1826, respectively. He became 
major 94th Foot, 3 Aug., 1830; lieutenant- 
colonel unattached, 28 June, 1833; and 
D.Q.M.G. to the troops in Nova Scotia and 
its dependencies, 12 Sept., 1834. He married 
3 Nov., 1823, Maria Macdonald, e.dau. of 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, Bt., G.C.B. 
Their son Archibald Campbell Snodgrass 
was born at Government House, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, in the spring of 1832. He 
became captain 38th Regiment 29 Dec., 
1854, and major 17 July, 1855, having acted 
as A.D.C. to his uncle Major-General Sir 
John Campbell, Bt., at the unsuccessful 
attack on the Redan, 18 June, 1855. He 
fe at Milbank, near Southampton, 26 Nov., 


4. Thomas Sn Esq., F.RS., 
formerly of the Madras Civil Service, died 
at 10, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 28 Aug., 
ag The Gentleman’s Magazine records 

a 
“returning from India many years ago with a la 
fortune, he fitted up a Sees in Chesterfield.st., 
with extraordinary splendour, but never received 
company in it more than once. He has left the sum 
of 175,007. to the daughter of a widow lady named 
Russell, residing in Beaumont-st., Mary-le-bone : 
entirely because her father was kind to him when 
he first went to India.” 


Joun B. WaINEwRIGHT. 


Dickens did not require to go beyond 
the City of London to come across the name 
of Snodgrass. In the Seamen’s Hospital, 
Greenwich, there is a clock presented to 
that society by a Thomas_Snodgrass who 


‘was a benefactor and member of committee 
of the Hospital. His name is inscribed 
on the clock. I understand he resided in 
Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, and died about 
1834. The Secretary of the Hospital wrote 
to me some time ago, asking if I could give 
him any information about this Thomas 
Snodgrass; but I could not, nor have I 
been able to trace any of his connexions. 
If any of your readers can supply me with 
information about him, I shall be much 


M. | obliged. 


I have in my possession the last will and 
testament of a William Snodgrass of the 
parish of Christchurch, London, dated 
5 Feb., 1775, who appears to have had two 
brothers, James and John; . but whether 
they were relations of Thomas Snodgrass 
or not I do not know. I should also like 
to have some information about Gabriel 
Snodgrass, shipbuilder of Chatham, men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.’ of 26 July, 1902. 

The name Snodgrass has been fairly 
common in Renfrewshire for four hundred 
years, as the local records show. Tho Ren- 
frewshire Poll Tax Roll of 1695 gives 36 
persons of the name. An Adam Snodgrass 
was one of the Friars Preachers and a Baillie 
of Ayr in 1372. W. G. SNopeRass. 

Riversdale, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 


This name had ap in well-known 
fiction some time before the publication of 
Pickwick,’ for the Rev. 
figures frequently in ‘The Ayrshire m4 
tees,’ published anonymously in 1821 
John Galt. Net MEzzo. 


Perhaps this name was, or is, not so vastly 
uncommon. There was certainly 4 cadet 
at the R.M. Academy, Woolwich, in 1861-2, 


bearing that patronymic. H. P. L 


Exeter's Finance Clerk is Mr. . Sidney 
Herbert Snodgrass; and a cousin of my 
own, resident in Brighton, bears the same 
surname. Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Tue Treaty or Corin A. 
MackEnzIE (10 S. viii. 469, 510; ix. 31, 96, 
135, 154, 171, 237).—The writer of a very 
able article in The Quarterly Review on 
‘Recent Napoleonic Literature’ (April, 
1908, see p. 425 to p. 431) refers to the 
British Agent at Tilsit, and remarks that 
the subject has “called forth a spirited 
controversy in Notes and Queries,” and he 
points out that the statement of Dr. Rose 
and of a correspondent in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
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Mackenzie left Tilsit or Memel on 26 June 
for London with Leveson-Gower’s dispatch 
is incorrect. The writer in The Quarterly 
Review further points out that although the 
correspondent referred to and Dr. Rose differ 
as to the date of Mackenzie’s arrival in 
London, they approximately agree as to the 
date of his departure. ‘‘ We venture to 
think,’ says the writer, “they are both 
wrong as to whén he (Mackenzie) started.” 

He then gives his reason for this opinion, 
which I think it is desirable to record in 
‘N. & Q.’ as completing the controversy. 
In the ‘ Stafford House Letters,’ edited by 
Lord Ronald Gower, there is a letter written 
from ‘‘ Memel on July 3rd, 1807,’ by Lord 
Gower to his mother, which concludes as 
follows :— 

‘© A Mr. Mackenzie who came with Lord Gran- 
ville will take this. He was to have been with the 
army to send information from thence, but as un- 
oe aed he can be no longer useful he is going 


The writer of the article says that the words 
quoted are “the most important” in the 
letter, and he adds that :— 

“From this it seems that Dr. Rose was mistaken 
when he wrote that Mackenzie left for London 
immediately after June 25,” 
which was the day on which the Emperors 
met on the raft. Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


DICKENS AND THE LAMPLIGHTER’S LADDER 
(10 S. ix. 389, 430, 471).—I remember seeing 
a lamplighter carrying the ladder to light 
his lamps, in 1882, at Burnham (Somerset). 
He assured my father that he could do his 
work quicker in that way than with the 
torch. A. Davirs. 

Amersham, Bucks. 


The rime quoted at the second reference 
by Mr. RatcrirFe as sung in the North 
resembles to some extent one which the 
children of country villages in the Isle of 
Wight sing in their counting-out games. 
If it is unknown elsewhere, it may be worthy 
of preservation in your pages. It runs 
thus 

Heeper, r, chimney-s 2 
a wile anal 
Had another, couldn’t love her, 
O—U—T spells “ out.” 


“ IpLE”’=Miscutevous (10 S. ix. 350). 
—Had it not always this meaning, to a 
ter or less extent? “Idle” certainly 


does not mean the same as “lazy.” One 
is an active quality, the others a passive. 


There is a well-known tale (in Aikin’s 
‘Evenings at Home,’ I think it is) of an 
idle boy and a lazy boy. The former will 
not do the work set him, but will do every- 
thing else that comes to hand, good, bad, 
or indifferent. The latter simply does 
nothing. The active mental condition of 
the former will, indeed, inevitably lead, 
sooner or later, to some mischievous diver- 
sion, unless the mind is constantly engaged 
in more profitable employment; so that 
the terms may be considered virtually 
synonymous, or at least inseparable. This 
sequence is well illustrated by Dr. Watts’s 
well-known lines :— 

For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 

J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


May not Dr. Watts’s lines be accountable 
for the difference ? URLLAD. 


ARcHBISHOP Sanps (10 S. ix. 289, 357).— 
Mr. H. S. Cowper, F.S.A., the historian of 
Hawkshead, Lancashire, writes :— 

“ And but a few days ago we found it stated in a 
new edition of Black’s ‘Guide’ that Archbishop 
Sandys was born here. He was, however, born at 
Esthwaite Hall.”—‘ Hawkshead, its History,’ &c., 
1899, p. 23, foot-note. 

Hawkshead Hall and Esthwaite Hall are 
quite a mile apart. This is mentioned lest 
the former be taken as, say, the centre of 
a village, which itisnot. 8. L. Perry. 


In the north transept of Southwell 
Minster is an alabaster effigy of Edwin 
Sandys, Archbishop of York. The effigy 
is of interest as it represents the Archbishop 
vested in alb and chasuble, although the 
date of his death is July, 1588, thirty years 
after Queen Elizabeth’s accession. Not- 
tinghamshire, in which Southwell is situated, 
formed part of the diocese of York from the 
seventh century to 1840 (‘Southwell Minster,” 
pamphlet, 6 pp., Chesterfield: Edmunds, 
reprint from Derbyshire Times of 12 Jan., 
1884). 

About twenty years since, when I visited 
Southwell Minster, the effigy was in the 
position above described. 
H. T. PoLiarp. 


““Her’s” (10 S. ix. 406).—I have re- 
marked with surprise that in ‘The Pocket 
Service-Book,’ printed at the University 
Press, Oxford, ‘‘her’s’’ is so rendered 
in the Lectionary (see Job xxxix. 16), and 


that “‘your’s” disfigures many a page: 


we have, eg. “my spirit and your's” 


sa 


— 
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(1 Cor. xvi. 18) and “not your’s, but you” 
(2 Cor. xii. 14). 

In ‘The Book of Lessons,’ which is due 
to the Cambridge University Press, the 
blunder is not made, for blunder I take 
it to be, having been nourished in that belief; 
but I find that people of education often 
write ‘‘ Your’s truly’ or “ Sincerely your’s,” 
and so, to my thinking, spoil a creditable 
letter. Str. SwitHin. 


DUNGHILL PROVERB (10 S. ix. 227, 413): 
—Some twenty-seven years ago dunghills 
were commonly to be seen in front of the 
houses in the streets of the villages round 
Morat in Switzerland. At times they were 
neatly, almost artistically arranged, and 
my impression is that a plaitwork of braided 
straw formed a border to them in such cases ; 
but frequently they were mere ‘ muck- 
heaps.” 

In the kingdom of Wiirttemberg I also 
observed dunghills before the doors in 
parishes near Tiibingen. 

Probably most English villages were in 
@ similar condition early in the nineteenth 
century. A lady who was born in 1823 
once told me that dunghills used to lie “ all 
along the way” through a certain village 
when she first remembered it. But she 
did not speak of the place as in oy way 
exceptional ; others were as bad. . P. 


With reference to the saying, «* Where 
there’s muck there’s money,” ‘“ muck” 
does not, of necessity, mean manure. So 
long as I can remember, it has in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire generally meant dirt. 

The expression is often used as a sort of 
philosophical retort in Sheffield, when atten- 
tion is drawn, by a visitor, to a particularly 
dirty-looking manufactory—where “ spoon- 
buffing ’’ is carried on, for instance. <“ What 
a dreadful place!” the stranger may ob- 
serve. Such a remark meets with an instant 
response, which, rendered in the recognized 
dialect of the district, reads: ‘ Ah, my lad, 
but tha’ knows where there ’s muck there’s 
money!” This, of course, implies that 
although the particular trade may be a 
dirty one, it is a money-making one. ~ 

Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


W. Heat, Artist (10 S. ix. 385, 473).— 
I am glad to see Mr. Hersert CLayTon’s 
note about the Heaths, a family of artists. 
I only wish he could have given a few more 
details and dates. 

If what he says is correct that most of 
the early artists were etchers, then I can 


only say that they were very inferior etchers, 
spoiling all the fine work of the paper drawing 
by their inexpert and a etching. 
This I judge by the print would not — 
be from the biting in, but the want of skill 
in drawing on the metal, which before 1840 
was always copper. After about that date 
or 1850 it was nearly always zinc. I am 
referring to the prints for the juvenile 
drama. ‘ 

There is no doubt, I believe, that when 
wood engraving came in the artists did not 
engrave the drawings they made on the 
wood. Is there a book in which these 
matters are discussed ? Jameson published 
hundreds of juvenile theatre prints, and on 
some the names of artist and etcher are 
stated. I will quote the following inscrip- 
tion on one in full, as it has other interest : 

“Theatrical characters N° 3.—Mr. Laurent as 
Rolla in the celebrated spectacle of Cora, as per- 
formed at The Royal Circus. Founded on the first 

rt of Kotzebue’s Death of Rolla, recently per- 
ceed under the title of Pizarro, agg by 
J. H. Jameson, 13, Dukes Court, w Street, 
Covent Garden.” 

There is no date, but the water-mark is 
1816. It is drawn by J. F. Roberts, and 
etched by C. Tomkins. : 

At the Truman sale of prints at Sotheby's 
Mr. Sabin bought for stock about twenty of 
Jameson’s theatrical portraits for eleven 
guineas; they had notes by George Cruik- 
shank stating whether or no he was the 
artist. THOMAS. 


‘Maxine Buttons ” (10 8. ix. 467).—This 
phrase occurs in Middleton’s ‘The Spanish 
Gipsy’ (Act IV. sc. iii.), where ancho 
exclaims, ““O Soto, I_ make buttons! 
meaning, apparently, “I am in a dreadful 
funk.” Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words,’ quotes 
from Florio, ed. 1611, pp. 209, 276, his 
tail makes buttons, 7.e., he is in great fear. 

BuiaDvup. 


“ Gump,” rts Derivation (10 S. ix. 171, 

494).—Surely we are entitled to some better 
explanation of guide than the statement 
that it is from the “German wetsen, to 
show.” How did the German s pass into 
d? The ‘H.E.D. (or ‘N.E.D.’) gives 
the correct solution. The E. guide is merely 
borrowed from the French guider ; and 
the French guider begins with a gu, which 
regularly represents a Teutonic w. Guider 
represents a derivative from a Teutonic 
base wit-, which is preserved with sufficient 
clearness in the Old Saxon verb witan, to 
pay heed to. The idea of “seeing to 
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led to that of ‘‘ to watch over, to direct, 
to guide.” The Middle-English witen had 
@ similar sense, as in the Ancren Riwle, 
P- 14: “The vif wittes, thet witeth the 

eorte alse wakemen,” the five senses, 
which watch over the heart like watchmen. 

The allusion to the German weisen must, 
pf course, be taken to mean that this German 
word is a more deflected form, ultimately 
deducible from the same Indo-Germanic 
root *weid. 

The question asked at p. 171 was quite 
different, viz., Is the E. guide derived from 
a word spelt akid, presumably Arabic, as 
is calmly asserted in a translation of the 
Moallakat ? Of course not; but you can 
never cure an Englishman who is staggered 
by an accidental resemblance between an 
English and Eastern word of rushing, blindly 
enough, to a rash conclusion. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Hove (10 §. ix. 450).—Hove is a parish 
of equal antiquity with Brighton, being 
mentioned in Domesday Book as Hov, 
and deriving from a Saxon word meaning 
“low-lying.” The name Cliftonville was 
coined by the builders in the fifties for a 
few new streets to the east of the old village 
of Hove, but well within the parish boun- 
daries. So to talk about “‘ the Cliftonville 
end of Brighton being called Hove” is 
absurd. The old name disappeared for 
all but parochial purposes from the fifties 
to the eighties, West Brighton coming into 
favour, but was restored when incorporation 
came, the Post Office and railway company 
joining hands with the municipality to give 
the new borough a separate existence from 
Brighton in name as well as fact. I thought 
and hoped the objectionable Cliftonville 
was obsolete. PERCEVAL Lucas. 


A. C. T. asks for “ information as to how 
the Cliftonville end of Brighton came to be 
called Hove.” A more pertinent inquiry 
would have been how a portion of the parish 
of Hove came to be called Cliftonville. 
Hove was a manor at the time of the Con- 
quest, and has been a parish, at any rate, 
since the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and probably before, whereas Cliftonville 
is a modern monstrosity in nomenclature. 
If what A. C. T. wants is an account of the 
origin of the modern borough of Hove, 
perhaps the following facts may be of 
service to him. In 1830 the east portion 
of the parish of Hove, adjoining Brighton, 
having been built over, was placed under the 


government of a new body called ‘‘ The 


Brunswick Square and Terrace Commis- 
sioners.” In 1858 Hove village, having 
begun to grow, was placed under a body 
called ‘‘The West Hove Commissioners.” 
In 1874 the two bodies were amalgamated 
to form ‘‘ The Hove Commissioners.” Their 
jurisdiction was extended to the adjoining 
parish of Aldrington 26 Sept., 1893. In 
1894 the Commissioners were abolished 
and an Urban District Council formed. 
The town continued to be governed under 
the Local Government Board till 1898, when 
it was incorporated by Royal Charter dated 
8 August, and is now governed by a mayor, 
ten aldermen, and thirty councillors. The 
population of the borough of Hove in 1904 
was 39,305. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


This place derives its name from the fact 
of its having first constituted the endowment 
of Hova Ecclesia and Hova Villa, two 
prebends in the cathedral church of Chiches- 
ter. J. HotpeN MAcMICHAEL. 


Macuutt Yates (10 ix. 469).—It is 
not improbable that the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for the Manchester County Division, 
J. M. Yates, Esq., K.C., might be able to 
supply ALTER Eco with the information 
he seeks. MISTLETOE. 


HunGArIan GRAMMAR (10 S. ix. 489).— 
In addition to Singer’s ‘ Grammar’ (Triibner, 
1882), the ‘ Ungarische Sprachlehre’ in the 
“‘Gyakorlati Beszélgetésekkel”’ series of 
Rozsnyai Kiroly of Budapest, Muzeum- 


koriit 15, might be found useful. It costs 
60 fillér. M. 
The best is still Csink’s. It has long been 


out of print, but any capable second-hand 
bookseller should be able to copy. 


“ ANGEL” OF AN Inn (10 S. ix. 488).—Is 
it not possible that either of the two following 
explanations will meet the query? The 
room may have been the second floor, 
outside of which the sign of an angel was 
suspended, or it may have been one in which 
there was an open bed without bedposts, 
known as an “ angel-bed.” 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaEt. 


Was not this a common name for one 
of the reception-rooms in inns in olden days ? 
So Hostess Quickly speaks of her “‘ Dolphin- 
chamber,” and Cherry, in the ‘ Beaux Strata- 
gem,” cries: “Chamberlain, shew the Lyon 
and the Rose.” It would be interestin, 


to know whether all such rooms were call 
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after existing taverns, or whether taverns 
subsequently took their names from the 
rooms. BLaDvup. 


If Mr. E. V. Lucas will head the “ angel” 
with a capital I think he will agree with 
me that this was the name of one of the 
sitting-rooms at ‘“‘ Holly-Tree Inn.” I re- 
member being at inns where the rooms 
were called after county families. At 
Stratford-upon-Avon you may sleep in 
“* As You Like It” or have “‘ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” St. SwiTHin. 

(We notice that “the Angel” is so printed, with 
a capital letter, in the ‘‘ National Edition” of 
Dickens. ] 


“Stymie” at (10 S. ix. 370, 414, 
492).—It is not the dissyllable “‘ stymie”’ 
but “styme,” which is a monosyllabic 
word, that Jamieson defines as “‘ a particle,” 
“a glimpse,’ and so forth. What he says 
of the term is fully substantiated by apposite 
illustrations from standard works, and it 
accords with the Scottish practice of the 
present day. Woe all know what it is not 
to be able to see a styme, but it is only those 
of us who are golfers that understand what 
is denoted by a stymie. Burns thus cha- 
racteristically illustrates the familiar word 
in the closing stanza of his ‘ Epistle to 
John Goldie in Kilmarnock’ :— 

I’ve seen me daez’t upon atime, 
I scarce could wink or see a styme ; 
Just ae hauf-mutchkin does me prime 
— less is little), 
Then back I rattle on the rhyme, 
As gleg’s a whittle. 

Ebenezer Picken, a native of Paisley, 
in his ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ of 1813, 
seems to use the term in the sense of “a 
moment.” Describing in ‘The Visit; or, 
Crispin in the Dumps,’ the literary adven- 
tures of a shoemaker, he writes :— 

Weel, to flame as an Author our Snab was sae bent, 
He ne’er blinn’d a styme till he gat it in prent ; 
that is, he ceased not for a moment, or, 
rhaps, he never hesitated in the slightest 
egree. The word seems to be a direct 
relative of A.-S. stima, a gleam, brightness. 
THomMAs BAayNE. 


_Finnis Street (10 8. ix. 486).—Col. 
Finnis was killed during the office of his 
brother, Alderman Thos. Quested Finnis, 
as Lord Mayor of London. A memorial 
tablet to the colonel was placed in the 
church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East :— 

“ By the inhabitants of this Parish as a testimony 
to the worth of a brave Soldier and a sincere 
Christian, as a token of sympathy with his bereaved 


family, and a mark of respect and rd for his 
only tarviving brother, the Right ee. Thomas 
Quested Finnis, Lord Mayor of the City of London 
in the year 1857 and Alderman of the Ward of 


Tower.’ 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


APPLES: THEIR NaMgs (10 viii. 429; 
ix. 297, 314, 495).—In the Appendix to 
the Forty-Third Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Records, issued in 1882, 
there is a list of seventeen sorts of English 
apples which had been sent as being the 
best to Marshal Wrangel in Sweden in the 
year 1663. This list I met with amongst the 
correspondence of the marshal of the castle 
of Skokloster, when examining the MSS. 
there preserved in 1881. W. D. Macray. 


PROVERB ON BEATING (10S. ix. 170, 298). 
—‘ The Woman, Spaniel, and Walnut Tree’ 
has such a vogue that it is well to point 
out that John Taylor, the “‘ Water-Poet,” 
should have been quoted as the author 
in the dictionary referred to in the editorial 
note. Another far earlier song runs :-— 

Ther wer 3 wold be betyn, 3 wold be betyn ther 


wer,— 
A myll, a stoke fysche, and a woman. 


UntTHANK (10S. ix. 351,492).—Dr. MILNE, 
who mentions a solitary instance of this 
name in Moray, suggests that it may apply 
to “some far-removed place” (presumably 
a@ mountain, or some cliffs by the sea) where 
newly weaned lambs would be out of the 
hearing of their mothers. The only instance 
I have heard of is in Norwich, where there 
is an Unthanks Road, leading, I presume, 
to some place of this name. This, I think, 
would hardly correspond to Dr. Milne’s 
description, as Norfolk is notoriously the 
flattest county in England, and Norwich 
is near its centre, and a considerable distance 
from the sea. J. FosteR PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


There are “ Unthanks”’ at Intwood Hall, 
Norwich, still, and an Unthank Road in 
Norwich. Hic et UBIQUE. 


I remember coming into contact with 
some people of this name in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne some fifty years ago. Last Trinity 
Sunday the Bishop of Ripon ordained the 
Rev. R. A. Unthank, and licensed him to 
the curacy of Carleton-in-Craven, Skipton. 
I suppose the name is not uncommon. 
According to Mr. Bardsley (‘Dict. of 
English and Welsh Surnames’) there is one 
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township in Cumberland and another in 
Northumberland which may have been 
the source of Unthank and Onthank families. 
In this he follows Lower (‘ Patronymica 
Britannica ’). St. SwitTHin. 

CLERGY IN Wies (10 S. viii. 149, 214; 
ix. 497).—In 7. P.’s Weekly of 19 June, 
1908, review of ‘One City and Many Men,’ 
Sir Algernon West states 
“that in the early days of Her Majesty’s rei rs 
drove down to the of 
with their orders and ribbons, and bishops wore 
episcopal wigs, Bishop Blomfield, who died in 1857, 
being the last to do so.” 
At the reference in ‘N. & Q.’ last given 
Lady Dorothy Nevill says that ‘ Bishops 
Bagot and Blomfield had been the first 
to lay aside” their wigs. 

R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


Is Lady Dorothy right? J. T. quotes 
her on “Bishop Monk” as wearing his 
wig in 1848. Mr. Monk, M.P., told me 
his father was the last bishop to wear the 
wig, but named a date in the reign of 
William IV. D. 


AUTHORS OF Quotations WANTED (10 S. 
ix. 328, 393, 455).—The march for ‘I’m 
Ninety-Five’ was written by Mr. Miller, 
bandmaster of the Ist battalion Rifle 
Brigade, at Malta in 1842. It was used 
on the line of march in the Kaffir war of 
1846 and 1851, and at Fort Beaufort in 
1852 was adopted as the regimental quick- 
step, which before was the march from ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.” H.M. Queen Victoria approved 
of it in 1856, and fourteen years later it 
was adopted by the 95th Foot. 

H. A. St. J. M. 
(late Rifle Brigade). 


The four lines at 10 S. ix. 488, beginning 
Non ego me methodo astringam serviliter ulla, 
are, aS was suggested, by Cowley. The 
reference is ‘ Plantarum’ lib. i. 29. Hybleae 
in the second line of the quotation should 
be Hyblaeae. The phrase “ generandi gloria 
mellis” is borrowed from 1. 205 of the 
fourth Georgic. In the English translation 
of Cowley’s ‘Six Books of Plants,’ by N. 
Tate, Mrs. A. Behn, and others, the present 

passage is thus rendered by J. O. :— 
My self to slavish Method I’ll not tye, 
But, like the Bee, where-e’er I please, will flie ; 
Where I the glorious hopes of Woney see, 
Or the free Wing of Fancy carries me. 


EDWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Victorian Corn (10 S. ix. 209, 497).— 
It would be interesting to know whether 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint was called 
to account for omitting the usual ¥.D. from 
the coinage, thereby obtruding his own 
private views as a Roman Catholic in his 
capacity of public official. J. T. F. 


rham. 


This coin appears to be a 50-cent. piece: 
of Canada. It is very common, and down 
to the year 1901 there had been struck 
1,408,036 pieces. The first year of issue 
was 1870. Of late years it has been manu- 
factured at Heaton’s Mint, Birmingham 
(for the Government), and then a small H 
appears on the reverse die under the ribbon 
which joins the two maple branches. 

ARTHUR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 


CaRICATURE: ‘OncE I was ALIVE 
(10 S. ix. 427).—Mr. Dobell, of Charing Cross 
Road, has a copy of this, upon which has 
been written in pencil, ‘ Mr. Baskerville. 
This name can, I think, be made out of the 
letters forming the monogram. 

G. THorN-DRvRY. 


MurpDer at Winnats (10 S. ix. 449).— 
Rhodes’s ‘ Peak Scenery,’ 1824, says of the 
victims, “‘ They were strangers in the coun- 
try, and circumstances induced the sup- 
position that they were on a matrimonial 
excursion to the north.” This writer, 
however, regards the whole story as apocry- 
phal. Croston’s ‘On Foot through the 
Peak,’ 1868, says :— 

‘“‘Who the victims were, and whence they came, 
has never been satisfactorily established......Peak 
Forest, distant about three miles from the scene of 
the murder, was extra-parochial at the period, and 
was used as a Gretna Green.” 

The fullest reference to this event is pro- 
bably to be found in ‘ Tales and Traditions 
of the High Peak,’ by William Wood (no 
date, but published 1862), where ‘ Allan 
and Clara; or, the Murder in the Winnats, 
occupies twenty-four octavo pages. From 
this the following summary is taken: in 
‘April, 1758, the two fugitives appeared 
at ‘‘ The Royal Oak Inn,” Stoney Middleton, 
and left the next morning on horseback, 
asking the way to Castleton, en route for 
Peak Forest, here stated as eight miles 
distant. The murder took place in a barn, 
into which the victims had been forced, 
and booty, 200/. in money, with other valua- 
ables was secured by the five murderers, 
four of whom afterwards died by accident: 
or suicide, the fifth making a confession 
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on his deathbed. Wood insists that ample 
corroboration of the truth of the legend 
existed, and says that no inquiry was ever 
made after the two unfortunate lovers. His 
dpsa verba as to their identity are, 

‘who the victims were, and whence they came, is 
not satisfactorily known: Clara was supposed to 
be an English nobleman’s daughter oat Allan, a 
gentleman from the south of England.” 

W. B. H. 


In ‘ The Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire ’ 
(Derby, Bemrose & Sons, 1867), by Llewell 
Jewitt, is ‘ Henry and Clara,’ a Peak ballad 
on the murder at Winnats. The couple 
were returning from their marriage at the 
chapel of Peak Forest, a runaway a 
in 1758 or 1768. They were on horseback, 
and fell benighted on reaching ‘The 
Winnats.” Five miners set upon them, 
dragged them into a barn, and robbed and 
Pies them. What themurderers did with 
the bodies is not stated; their horses were 
found wandering later on, and were taken 
to Chatsworth Park, and ran there as waifs ; 
nor were they ever claimed. It is said that 
the saddles are still preserved at Chats- 
worth. The ballad ‘Henry and Clara’ 
‘was written by the Rev. Arthur George 
Jewitt, brother of the compiler of ‘ Derby- 
shire Ballads.’ It begins, 

Christians, to my tragic ditty 

Deign to lend a patient ear ; 

If your breasts e’er heav’d with pity 

ow prepare to shed a tear. 
It is written in the dear old style, and runs 
to thirty verses. It was first printed in the 
author’s ‘Wanderings of Memory,’ 1815, 
and at the time, I believe, when the Jewitt 
family resided at Duffield, near Derby. 
It was by no means an uncommon thing 
for a ballad-monger to come to the villages, 
with a sheaf of ditties over his arm, and sing 
or recite local pieces told in simple verse. 
I am not sure, but think that ‘ Henry and 
‘Clara’ was dealt with in the ‘Notes and 
Queries’ columns of The Derbyshire Times 
upwards of thirty years ago. I do not 
think that the full names of the murdered 

couple were then given. 
Tuos. RatTcLiFFE. 
Worksop. 


Hoty (10S. ix. 465).—I think that | 


I must have left a few words out of m 

communication on this subject. The legen 

concerning the Holy Grail vary, and I should 
have written: ‘‘ According to one legend 
it (the Holy Grail) was made from a dia- 
mond,” &c. Tennyson follows that legend 
‘which makes the Grail the cup from which 


the Saviour drank at thé Last Supper. 
But the vessel which received the Saviour’s 
blood probably would be something different 
from a cup. The Grail was said also to be 
a dish which was used at the Last Supper, 
and afterwards received the blood at the 
Cross. But I do not know that this fits 
much better with the description of its 
splendid appearance and many miraculous 
qualities. The diamond, or emerald, that 
fell from the crown of Satan, fashioned by 
angels into the vessel which received the 
Holy Blood, would make the best Grail. 
Satan, when he was contending with ‘an 
archangel, would be of enormous size. 
“His stature reached the sky,” as Milton 
said of him. And the diamond, or emerald, 
would be correspondingly large. 

E. YARDLEY. 


The etymology is fully discussed, in fact at 
great length, in my Preface to ‘ Joseph of 
Arimathie,’ published for the Early English 
Text Society, and it is given briefly in my 
‘Concise Etymological Dictionary.’ It is 
from the O.Fr. greal, representing the Late 
Latin gradale. The latter is a ‘“‘ voiced” 
form of *cratdle, a derivative of crater, a 
bowl. See Diez and others. 

W. SKEAT. 


Latin Lines on SLEEP (10 S. ix. 390).— 
The English version of these lines is given 
in a slightly different form from that quoted 
by C. K. in Beeton’s ‘ Great Book of Poetry,’ 
where it is attributed to Dr. Wolcot. Bee- 
ton’s collection has, of course, no critical 
value, but it may be worth while to quote 
the lines as there given :— 

Come, gentle sleep ! attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, though death’s image, to my couch repair ; 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, O how sweet to die! 

Cc. C. B. 


I have these lines written in a common- 
place book, with a note that they were a 
composition of Thomas Warton to be placed 
under a statue of Somnus in the garden of 
Harris the philologist, and had been trans- 
lated by Peter Pindar. The source of this 
information is not given; possibly it is 
Wolcot’s version that is quoted by your 
correspondent. R. L. Moreton. 


St. Mary’s Assry, York (10 S. ix. 
388, 496).—We are much indebted to Mr. 
MacMicuaet for his note on the earlier 
or monastic use of the terms “ prebend,” 
preben: 
(p. 388). 


which I had overlooked 
@ may refer to Ducange as well 


| 
| 
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as to Smith’s ‘ Dict. Christ. Antiq.’ This 

earlier use is not mentioned in the ‘H.E.D..,’ 

but I have made a note of it for the supple- 

ment, and am glad to know what my old 

friend Canon Raine meant. Js asa 
Durham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Scots Peerage. Edited ty oe James Balfour 
Paul. Vol. V. (Edinburgh, David Douglas.) 


Tue Scots Peerage has broken the back of the 


the fifth volume, starting with Lord Innermeath, 
takes us down totheamazing tangle of the Earldom of 
Mar. It treats of thirty-one different peerages and 
twenty-one families, namely Boyd, Campbell (Irvine 
and Loudon), Erskine (Kellie and Mar), Falconer, 
Gordon (Kenmure), Hay, Ingram eith, Ker 
(Jedburgh and Lothian), Kinnaird, Lennox, Leslie 
— and Lindores), Livingston (Kilsyth and 
inlithgow), Lyle, Macdonald, Macdonell, Mac- 
lellan, Maitland, Morgan-Grenville, Seton, and 
Stewart (Innermeath, Lennox and Mar). The work 
been done by fifteen different authors, the 
editor himself supplying six of the articles. The 
co-operative method is the only practicable one in 
dealing quickly with i ree work on such a 
scale, and yet it is full of difficulties. Except 
under the eye of a dominant editor, such a book is 
apt to differ in scope and texture. On the other 
hand, that dominance Cal banish the personal 
touch which makes G. E. C. a haery dy and it is, 
moreover, apt to create disaffection, for the family 
historian tends to become so obsessed as to permit 
no meddling with his method. Sir James Balfour 
Paul is not a hard taskmaster, but we believe it is 
an open secret that even he has had to jettison some 
of the contributions; and he might with advantage 
have insisted on greater uniformity in those 
panes. It is not only that different writers 
ave a different method, but the same writer some- 
times varies. For example, Mr. A. Francis Steuart 
in treating Steuart, Duke of Lennox, gives as many 
as twelve reference notes to a page, whereas Mr. 
F. J. Grant describes Lennox, Duke of Lennox, 
without a single reference. Again Mr. Grant says 
that Lord Alexander Gordon-Lennox “had issue” 
without stating that issue as Mr. Cosmo Gordon- 
Lennox, the well-known player and playwright, who 
married Miss Marie Tempest. On the other hand, 
he works out the descendants of George Lindsay 
(1691-1764) through the female line to a great-great- 
great grandson named Rudd, born as recently as 
July 13, 1906, although he does not give the issue of 


Lady Muriel Watkins, the daughter of the present | : 


Lord Lindsay. Some of the descents are not a bit 
more illuminative than those given in Burke. For 
example Mr. Grant might at least have taken the 
trouble to refer to the ‘ D.N.B.’ for that remarkable 
young man the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer (1856-87), 
who was not only an Arabic scholar of note, but the 
writer on shorthand in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ and the first to cycle from John o’ Groats to 
Land’s End. Precisely the same thing occurs with 
living people. The annual peerages are very 
inhuman in this respect, chronicling only duil 
official facts. The ‘Scots Peerage’ gets ahead: of 


rgd Page on which it started four years ago, for | q 


Burke by telling us that Lord Kinnaird is a banker, 
but it might have given a line to his t interest 
in football; and under Kinnoull it would be 
interesting to state that Mr. Claude Hay isa stock 
broker as well as P.; even our little friend 
Whitaker goes that length. The omission cannot 
be on the ground that trade is inadmissible, for in 
the same article we learn that Charles, son of the 
second Earl of Kinnoull had a monopoly for the 
manufacture of glass. 

Among the most satisfying articles in this volume 
are Mr. Macmath’s accounts of Kenmure, although 
he might have given us a reference to Conolly’s 
curious ‘Romance of the Ranks’ in his note on the 
claimants for the poses ; Mr. Macphail’s long 
account of the Earls of. derdale; the Marquis 
e Ruvigny’s description of the Earls of Kil- 
marnock ; and the Rev. John Anderson’s learned 
disquisition on the Celtic Earls of Lennox and the 
Earls of Mar, though he cannily declines to express 
an opinion on the rival claims which roused the 
righteous indignation of Lord Crawford. 

Among the intruders in this volume are the 
Ingrams, for whom the Viscounty of Irvine was 
created—why, it is not clear. They began with a 
tallow chandler of London, who married a haber- 
dasher (why are these facts interesting in the 
sixteenth century when omitted in the twentieth ?), 
but found it so difficult to maintain their line that 
the third viscount, who died in 1702, was succeeded 
in turn by five of his nine sons, and then by his 
ee. the ninth and last viscount, who left only 

ve daughters. It is a curious comment on the 
point of view of another day that one of these left 
cd cage 4 estate to her husband’s illegitimate son, 
who founded a_ well-known milita: family. 
Improvements might be effected in the ‘Scots 
Peerage,’ but if it is not definitive it forms a good 
framework for the great masses of material that 
have come to light since Douglas’s day. 


The Shakespeare Ap § ng being a Collection of 
Fourteen Plays which have been ascribed to Shake- 
are. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
ibliography, by C. F. Tucker Brooke, B. Litt. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts excellent edition, tastefully bound in limp 
cloth, will at once take standard rank as a satis- 
factory issue of the doubtful Shakespearian “— 
A text founded on careful examination of the 
originals by a competent scholar has been needed 
for years, and such the present editor provides. 
His ample knowledge alike of native and forei, 
criticism in books and fugitive publications will 
realized by all who read his compact and judicious 
introduction. Notes on the text are printed at 
the bottom of the page, and there are a few 
explanatory notes at the end which are dis- 
tinguished by their practical brevity. 

e read that ‘‘ the collation of the early editions 
has been done twice to secure accuracy, and the 
proof-sheets revised by the original quartos. Par- 
ticular care has been taken to which 
are in opposition to those recorded by other modern 
editors.” 

We add that every five lines is numbered at the 
side throughout the scenes, an important practical 
aid to reference which is sometimes forgotten. To 
keep within the limits of some 450 pages a small 
type has had to be used, but the merits of the 
edition will, we hope, ensure another issue, perhaps 
in three volumes or more, in which larger print can 
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be used. Unequal as all the plays are in execution, 
they contain, taken together, a body of fine poetry, 
which no lover of our literature can afford to miss. 
Confronted with a lyric like ‘‘ Roses, their sharp 
— being gone,” we may say that, if this is not 
akespeare’s, it is worthy of him. 
There are thirteen facsimiles of title-pages re- 
printed. The play which lacks such adornment, 
Sir Thomas More,’ is not the least interesting. It 
was first printed in 1844, and is here re-edited from 
the Harleian MS. 7368 in the British Museum. 
Lines 1—172, in Act II. sc. iv., have been attributed 
with the greatest confidence to Shakespeare, nor 
can we, in view of their wonderful quality, 
astonished at the suggestion, which is very different 
from the wild imaginings of many scholars concern- 
ing these ‘ Apocrypha.’ Dyce first transcribed this 
play from the MS., and since it has now crumbled 
away or become indecipherable, a number of words 
and lines have to be taken on his authority alone. 
The MS. is in several hands, and one of these has 
been assigned to Shakespeare himself, but we view 
what some would regard as satisfactory evidence on 


such points with the vest suspicion. A note 
by Mr. Spedding on the question in ‘N. & Q.’ 
“4°N. & Q,,’ x. 227.” 


(. xlviii) 1s referred to as 
ere 4 means ‘‘ 4» Series.” We cannot go into the 
details of the disputed authorship set forth in the 
introduction, but we are pleased to see recognition 
of the admirable work of our contributor Mr. 
Charles Crawford, and of a veteran in the field of 
Shakespearian ——me Mr. P. A. Daniel. Mr. 
Brooke usually writes well and clearly, but we must 

rotest against such a phrase as ‘her really revolt- 
ing wishy-washiness,” used of Emilia in ‘ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen.’ We presume that the absence of 
“Valingford” from the list of characters in ‘ Faire 
Em’ isa slip on the part either of the MS. or the 

itor. 


BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


THE number of Catalogues we received during 
June was exceptionally large, but those dated July 
already go far beyond them. 


Divinity takes the lead in Mr. Baker’s List 527, 


Mr. Fred. Cleaver’s Bath Catalogue 6 contains 
Titsingh’s ‘Illustrations of Japan,’ Ackermann, 
1822, 2/. 17s. 6d. ; a copy of the “ Fireside” Dickens, 
23 vols., cloth, as new, 41s. ; Reid’s ‘Concordance 
to Burns,’ 9s.; and a collection, ‘Mr. Mathews at 
Home,’ &c., and *The Theatrical Olio,’ the five 
works in one volume, 2/. 5s. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has in his Catalogue 164 a 
good tall copy of the first edition of ‘Kobinson 
Crusoe’ (it contains the two leaves of advertise- 
ments at end); also first edition of ‘The Farther 
Adventures,’ 1719. e two vols. are bound in 
levant by Riviére, 100/. Under Coleridge is a set: 
of the original numbers of The Friend, 1/. 12s. 
Among other first editions are ‘The Reliques of 
Father Prout,’ 1836, 2 vols., original cloth, 2/. 5s. ; 
Prynne’s ‘ Player’s 1633, 6/. 6s.; Leig 
Hunt’s ‘Men, Women, an Books,’ 1847, 1/. 1s.; col- 
lected edition of Lamb’s Works, Ollier, 1818, 2 vols., 
}2mo, boards, 4/. 4s.; also works of Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and 

r. Dobell’s previous Catalogue, which reached 
us too late for notice among June lists, contains the 
first edition of ‘ Killing noe Murder,’ 1/.12s. This was 
printed clandestinely, and is said to have struck 
such a terror into the mind of Cromwell as to ren- 
der the concluding part of his life miserable. The 
rare edition of 1624 of Bacon’s ‘ Essaies,’ 12mo, calf, 
is 8/. 8s.; and first editions of all the volumes of 
‘Tristram Shandy’ (vols. i. and ii. without any im- 


print), 9 vols., 1760-67, 137. 13s. Milton’s first 
pamphlet. ‘Church cag 1641, bound in 
morocco b Riviére, is 317. Masson says of the 


close of this, ‘‘It is a sage of prose ti 
to which I have found nothing 
the whole range of English literature.” Another 
rare item is the first edition of Hakluyt, 1589, 42/. 


Messrs. Drayton & Sons’ Exeter Catalogue 193 
contains works under India, Ireland, Medical, 
Natural History, &c. The general portion includes 
Fox-Davies’s ‘Heraldry,’ 1905, 4/7. 15s.; Turner’s 
* Liber Studiorum,’ 2 vols., large oblong 4to, 4/. 4s. ; 
Alken’s Sporting Prints (42), 37. : Sarak 


10s.; and 
Austin’s ‘Story without an End,’ iarge paper, 


which contains a copy of Gallandus’s ‘ Bibliotheca 1868, 2/. 2s 


Greco-Latina Veterum Patrum,’ Venetiis, 1765-88, 
14 vols., folio, a beautiful set, whole bound in 
calf, 38/.; a set of the ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology,’ 88 vols., half-morocco, 8/. 8s.; Paz’s 
‘Opera Spiritualia,’ 1623, 3 vols., folio, calf, 87. 10s. ; 
the first 10 vols. of Pezius's ‘Bibliotheca Ascetica 
Antiquo- Nova,’ 12mo, vellum, very rare, 9/. 10s. 
(the two missing vols. contain Nicolai de Argentina 
on the Canticles); and the Wycliffe Bible, Oxford, 
1850, 4 vols., imp. 4to, 47. There is a fine clean 
specimen of the great London Polyglott, 8 vols., 
folio, in the original rough calf as published, 
including Castell’s ‘ Lexicon,’ 1657-69, 167. 16s. 
_ Mr. Richard Cameron’s Edinburgh Catalogue 222 
is, like all his lists, full of works of Scottish interest. 
We note the first Edinburgh edition of Burns, 1787, 
new calf, 3/. 15s.; the Complete Works, 6 vols., 
large paper, 1877, 2/. 18s.; and Walker’s_ mezzo- 
tint after the Nasmyth portrait, 2/. 2s. Views of 
Edinburgh include Grant’s and Drummond’s. Under 
Hogg is an amusing autograph letter, Edinburgh, 
April 23rd, 1815, referring to a forthcoming cele- 
bration of Shakespeare, 1/. 15s. There are a num- 
ber of — trials, works on Scottish songs and 
s, 


Messrs. Drayton’s Catalogue 194 is devoted to 
Theol A copy of Hastings’s ‘Dictionary of 
the Bible’ is priced 4/. 18s.; Smith and Wace’s 
‘Christian Biography,’ 3/. 3s.; the first series 
of the ‘Contemporary Pulpit,’ 11 vols., 15s.; and 
‘Preachers’ Homiletical Commentary,’ 32 vols., 
New York, 1892-6, 4/. 18s, There are lists under 
Kingsley, Lightfoot, Pusey, Vaughan, Westcott, 
and others. 


Mr. H. G. Gadney’s Oxford Catalogue XXI. is » 
small one of recent purchases. ‘ Encyclopedia of 
the Laws of England,’ edited by Renton, with in- 
troduction by Pollock, 12 vols., 1897-8, is 5/. 10s.; Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘History of Our Lord,’ first edition, 
2 vols., 10. 4s.; Lord Leighton’s ‘ Life and Work,’ by 
Mrs. Barrington, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 1906, 1/. 10s.; 
and Zeller’s Works, 9 vols., 3/. 15s. Mr. Gadn 
~~ a Short Clearance Catalogue of Theologi 

8. 


Mr. William Hitchman’s Bristol Catalogue 62 
contains Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 17 vols., 14. 14s.; 
and the ‘‘Mermaid” Series of Best Plays of the 
Old Dramatists, 10 vols., 17. Other items include 


‘Dutch Painters,’ by Max Rooses, 12s. 6d.; lanes 
-|*Prinee Charles. Edward,’ 1/. 1s.; ‘ Autobiography 


-purchase for 5s. 
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of a Stage Coachman,’ by Cross, 2/. 7s. 6d.; Sir 
Thomas Works, 3 vols., 15s.; Hender- 
son’s ‘ Mary,Queen of Scots,’ 10s. 6d. ; and Osmund 
Airy’s ‘Charles II.,’ 1s. 


Mr. W. M. hy of Liverpool opens his Cata- 
logue 137 with 24 vols. of The New England Genea- 
logical Register, 1877-1900, 12/. 12s. (there are some 
numbers wanting in 1897 and 1898). There is a 
beautiful set of ‘The Antiquarian Cabinet,’ 1807-12, 
3. 10s. Under Architecture is Sharpe’s * Parallels, 
2 vols., royal folio, 1848, 6/. 6s. Dickens items in- 
clude the original parts of ‘ Bleak House’ (two 

arts want the covers), 1/. 10s.; also ‘Copperfield’ 
some wrappers wanting), 2/. 15s. There is in addi- 
tion a set of the Christmas Books, 5 vols., 1843-8, 
1/.10s. Under the Biographical Edition, 
13 vols., new half-calf, 47. 4s. There are lists under 
Ireland, Lancashire, Manchester, &c. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co.’s Manchester Cata- 
logue 159 contains the Library Edition of Freeman’s 
onan Conquest,’ Oxford, 6 vols., very scarce, 
61. 10s.; Gilfillan’s ‘British Poets,’ 48 vols., 38.3 
‘The Century Dictionary,’ 6 vols., folio, half- 
morocco, 6/. 10s.; Gillray, from the original — 
3 vols., 6/.; La Fontaine, Amsterdam, 1767, 2 vols. 
21. 10s.; ‘ Doctor Syntax,’ 3 vols., 1820-21, 10/.; and 
Farmer’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 7 vols., 5/. Art works 
include Ranalli’s ‘Galleria di Firenze,’ brilliant 
impressions, 6 vols., folio, half-vellum, 1841-8, 6/. 6s.; 
Lawrence, by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, fine- 

r edition, 4to, 3/. 10s.; David Cox, memoir by 
1873, 10s. ; Cruikshank’s 49 drawings pre- 
red to illustrate an intended Autobiography, 
Ye. bs.; Du Maurier’s ‘Society Pictures,’ from Punch, 
1,000 plates, 2 vols., royal 4to, 12s.; and Waring’s 
“Masterpieces of Industrial Art,’ 3 vols., folio, whole 
morocco, 1863 (cost 40/.), 3/. 3s. Under Facetis we 
find a reminiscence of 1854, ‘ The Legend of Vilikins 
and his Dinah,’ illustrated by Thomson, 2s. 6d. 


The list of Tracts, Pamphlets, and Broadsides 
issued by Mr. A. Russell Smith in his Sixty-Second 
Catalogue is such as Macaulay would have de- 
lighted in; they from 1510 to 1808. We can 

‘The Mournfull Cryes of many 
housand Poore Tradesmen,’ who in 1650 were 
“‘ready to Famish through Decay of Trade.” A 
unique Waltonian document is the printed will 
of John Donne the Yonger, 1662, in which he leaves 
his father’s MSS. to Izaak Walton; the price for 
this is 5J.5s. There is the rejoinder of Luther to 
the ‘ Assertion of the Seven Sacraments,’ Wittem- 
rg, 1522, 6. 6s. We find a ‘Search after Claret,’ 
169], 12. ls. This mentions all the important taverns 
throughout London visited. Under y Hamilton 
is a collection of tracts by Dr. James Graham, of 
the Temple of Health, Adelphi and Pall Mall. The 
Catalogue contains 1,400 items, and they are all 
well arranged chronologically. 


Messrs. Sotheran send their last two Prices | 


Current, Nos. 683 and 684. The former contains 
a number of Ackermann’s publications, first and 
early editions, important works under Americana, 
Architecture, and Fine Bindings. In a long list 
under Cruikshank occurs in its original boards 
‘The Humourist,’ Robins, There are first 


editions of Dickens, and French illustrated books 
of the eighteenth century. Under ‘‘ A Wonderful 
Alice” is a large-paper copy of Rackham’s edition of 
‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ extended to 4 vols. by the 
addition of 324 extra illustrations, bound in blue 


levant, 1908, 847. There is one of the rarest produc- 
tions of Franklin’s press, Cicero’s ‘Cato Major,’ 
ong 1744, a tall copy, in the original half- 
sheep, 58/. Under Shelley is the original first issue 
of ‘St. Irvyne,’ a perfect copy, wholly uncut, 
Stockdale, 1811, 65/., Space does not permit us to 
quote further ; this is only an indication of the 
many choice items. At the end of the Catalogue 
are a number of letters addressed to Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, and it is believed that they are all un- 
eee, including a series of 47 from Landor, 
857-60. ‘These are full of affection ; he likens his 
own case to that of King r, and seems to have 
considered Mrs. Linton as his Cordelia. ‘‘Nothing 
on earth is so precious to me as your affection.” In 
many he bewails his enforced exile, and patheticall 
refers to the loss of his home, his pictures, an 
specially his books; he mentions the Brownings 
his ‘ Dry Sticks,’ &c., and says: “Iam in rags, I 
have not laid out 40 = on clothing in 4 years.” 
There are eighteen long letters of Swinburne’s. 
Herbert Spencer writes: ‘‘I do not think you are 
altogether a good Grundyometer, for you are not in 
sufficient sympathy with Mrs. Grundy.” Besides 
the Lynn Linton letters there are autographs of 
Byron, Burns, and others. Under Burns is the 
ourginal MS. of ‘The Twa Herds,’ 3 pages, folio, 


Price Current 684 contains the most complete set 
yet offered for sale of Gould’s natural history works, 
including the ‘Birds of Paradise,’ by Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe. The price of the 50 vols. is 630. This 
item naturally eclipses the remaining entries, but 
there are many other noteworthy lots. 


The Catalogue of Mr. Albert Sutton of Man- 
chester contains a set of the Chetham Society’s Pub- 
lications, 1840-1906, 247.; ‘The English Emersons,’ 
18 sheet igrees, 1898, 12s. 6d. ; St. John Hope’s 
* Stall - tes of the Knights of the Garter,’ 
2/. 17s. 6d. ; Shaw’s ‘Manchester, Old and New,’ 
3 vols., 1d. 1s.; Hartshorne’s ‘Old English Glasses,’ 
folio, 2/.; a complete set of Punch, 1841-1905, 227. 10s.; 
Baines’s ‘ Lancaster,’ 2 vols., 4to., 1868, 1/. 1s. ; an 
Bamford’s ‘ Life of a Radical,’ 2 vols., 5s. There are 
works relating to Lancashire. We would suggest 
to Mr. Sutton the desirability of numbering his 
catalogues. 


WE congratulate Dr. J. A. H. Murray on the 
well-deserved knighthood which is one of the 
features of the King’s Birthday honours. Such 
awards can, in the view of the scholar, add little 
to the savque distinction comprised in the three 
letters ‘N.E.D.,’ but it is pleasant to see that the 
fount of honour does not flow entirely in political 
and commercial grooves. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the meaus of 
disposing of them. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


(JULY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


REAL BOOK BARGAINS . 
Will be found in H. J. GLAISHER’S 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. 
A Comprehensive List of 
Valuable Works in all Branches of Literature, 
New, as Published, but ry Sng Reduced Prices, 


ree. 
Also a Catalogue of Caress Literature and French Books. 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT Ne NOW READY. 


_WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


A-—Z. 1,738 pages. Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, half-morocco, 30s. 
Parts X.-XII. (Suppt.), A—CA. 28. each, 
Part XIIL, with 164 Facsimiles, includin; 
Berners’ Froissa: rt, Cambridge ve 151 


H. J. GLA L A Ss H E R, Cepio 1477, and a large 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, J. & J. LEIGHTON. 

57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 
If you are in want of BOOKBUYERS 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
POOLE & CO,, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


J. 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have ial means for procuring at short notice 
cag book fn th the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


"CATALOGUES ISSUED, 


I. W. JACOBS, Manager. 
Telephone : PapDINGTON, 2825. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 


Distance no object. 


The follo Catalogues will be sent post free to any 

36 
MILITARY LITERATURE 40 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY 20 
NGLISH LAKE BOOKS 20 
AFRICAN TRAV. 20. 
32 
24 


ELS < 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS Be 
BOOK BARGAINS 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


(320) OF HISTORICAL 
BOOKS, including a Portion of the LIBRARY 

of the late Prof. F. W. MAITLAND, in the press. 
FOR SALE.—A COMPLETE SET OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, in 4to and 8vo, half-calf and numbers.. 121. 12s. 
THE SACRIST ROLLS OF ELY, 1291-1350. —_— by 
Canon F. R. CHAPMAN. 2 vols. cloth .. és le. 
CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. 3 vols. cloth, 1855-71 11. 16s, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(Cartton Horen Burprne.) 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :—French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth 
Century, and Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Monti every recognized wor x pene! in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes Pye yo gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 


For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
2M 


ONE Vol. ... 1 
TWO Vols. ... 1 
EIGHT Vols, 3 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 5 
*A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Velame is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... 

TWO Vols. ... 

THREE Vols, 

SIX Vols. ... 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Bnttting Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the ‘cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


a 
a 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published W JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRAP Bream’s Buil Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed b; 
FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream ings, Chancery Lane, July 4,1 d 
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